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BLS REPORTS ON MASS LAYOFFS AND 
PLANT CLOSINGS IN 1987 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has announced tnat in the 29 states providing 1987 data in the Bureau's 
Permanent Mass Layoff and Plant Closing Survey, 2,020 layoff events were 
reported in 1,678 establishments. These layoffs and plant closings re- 
sulted in the separation from their jobs of 406,887 workers , of whom 78 
percent (319,343 persons) filed claims for unemployment insurance 
benefits. 


Of the 319,343 initial claimants for unemployment compensation 
in the 29 states, about 15 percent were black. A total of 85,548 persons 
exhausted their regular unemployment insurance benefits after being 
separated from a qualifying establishment. Blacks and adult men who filed 
as initial claimants were more likely to become exhaustees than whites or 
women. (See tables 5 and 6.) 


In about 13 percent of the layoff events, the plant closed: These 29 
states comprise about 55 percent of the nation’s employment, but are not 
necessarily representative of the nation as a whole. 


The survey showed that mass layoffs in manufacturing industries far 
exceeded those in other industries. (See table 1.) About 3 out of 5 
manufacturing layoffs occurred in the durable goods sector, with most in 
the electrical equipment, transportation equipment, and nonelectrical 
machinery industries. In nondurable goods industries, the largest number 
of layoff events was in food processing, followed by apparel manufacturing. 

; Outside of the manufacturing sector, establishments in 
construction were most likely to have layoffs, followed by services and 
trade. 


"Slack work" or "seasonal work" was cited most often by the employer 
as the reason for the layoff. Together, these two categories accounted for 
half of the layoffs. "Contract completion" accounted for an additional 7 
percent of the layoff situations, followed by "business ownership change" 
(4 percent). Only 2 percent of the layoffs were directly attributed to 
“import competition." (See table 3.) Other survey highlights include: 


--More than half the layoffs took place in seven states--Lovisiana, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin. About 
1 in 4 workers were separated from their jobs in Texas or Wisconsin. (See 
table 4.) 


--Since 1986, in 11 states for which data are available for both 
years, the number of businesses with layoffs declined by one-fifth; the 
number of layoff situations fell by one-third; and the number of workers 
separated declined by more than one-fourth. The improvement reflected the 
overall economic expansion. In those 11 states, employment was up by 10 
percent; the number of persons unemployed was down by 8 percent; and 
unemployment in: urance claims fell by 15 percent. 


-more- 
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Table 3. Reason for separation in mass layoff events and initial claimants 
for unemployment insurance in 29 states, 1987 


———— | |) oar wnat ——f-  =6=6hhorr. 
| Initial 
Layoff | claimants 
Reason for separation events Separations | for 
. Junemployment 
insurance 


Total, all reasonsi/ 406,887 319,343 


Automation 951 761 
Bankruptcy 7,259 5,389 
Business ownership change - 30,955 21,320 
Contract cancellation 4,168 2,515 
Contract completion 27,696 23,753 
Domestic relocation 10,877 7,283 
Energy-related disruption 888 396 
Environment related 511 471 
Import competition 8,328 6,338 
Ne tele ge ee dispute 12,592 9,868 
Material shortages 1,872 1,324 
Model changeover 16,4941 20,682 
Natural disaster 561 625 
Overseas relocation 4,963 4,047 
Plant or machine repairs 3,146 2,959 
Seasonal work 101,168 66,521 
Slack work 94,071 78,239 
Vacation period 4,161 1,972 
Weather-related curtailment 1,246 1,143 
Other reasons 51,207 38,532 
Not reported 23,826 25,205 


17 See technical note. 


Table 4. Percent distribution of mass layoff events, separations, and initial claimants 
for unemployment insurance in 29 states, 1987 
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Table 5. Selected characteristics of initial claimants for unemployment insurance in 
mass layoff events in 29 states, 1987 
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Table 6. Unemployment insurance exhaustees involved in mass layoff events in 29 
states by selected characteristics, 1987 
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BLS REPORTS ON ITS FIRST SURVEY 
OF PAY AND EMPLOYEE BENEFITS IN 
THE TEMPORARY HELP SUPPLY INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported on its first 
nationwide survey of firms supplying temporary help to other business on a 
free or contractual basis. 


The survey shows that, in September 1987, firms covered by the survey employed about 
630,000 temporary workers and 20,000 permanent employees who manage and administer the firms. 


Average hourly rates of the temporary employees ranged from less than $4 for construction 
laborers to nearly $25 for engineers, but showed considerable variation within jobs and within 
areas. In Boston, for example, hourly rates for nurses ranged from $11 to more than $25. 


The survey showed that varying proportions of temporary employees who had worked a 
specific number of hours within a year also qualified for benefits such as paid vacations and 
health insurance. 


The temporary help supply industry, one of the fastest growing industries in the economy, 
provides workers of virtually every type for client firms on a temporary basis. These 
workers, often referred to as “temps,” are supervised by the client firm, but are on the 
payroll of the temporary help organization. 


Ha'f of the industry's temporary employees at work during the payro]] week studied were 
administrative support personnel such as office clerical workers, and a fourth were light 
industrial workers. The balance included service workers; professional] and technical 
personnel; sales and marketing employees; and executives, administrators, and managers 


Pay for Temps 


While engineers received the highest ($24.74) average hourly rate among the jobs studied, 
computer systems analysts and scientists ($18.17) averaged the second highest, and computer 
programmers followed with $15.96 


In the medical field, registered professional nurses averaged $14.99 an hour. but some 
earned $25 or more. Licensed practical nurses averaged $10.03 an hour, about $3 more than 
clinical laboratory technologists and technicians ($7.11). and $4.50 more than nursing aides. 
orderlies. and attendants ($5.50) 


General office clerks, the most populated of the jobs studied, averaged $5.11 an hour 
This compared with $5.97 for typists. $6.11 for data entry keyers. $7.79 for executive 
secretaries, and $9.46 for word processors- -an occupation currently in heavy demand. 


Among the blue-collar jobs. construction laborers averaged $3.72 an hour. Pay levels for 
assemblers, material handlers, and nonconstruction laborers ranged between $4 and $5. 


Market rates fo temps in the 26 areas studied separately varied widely around these 
nationwide averages. Where local data were publishable, word processors averaged from $14.1: 
an hour in New York to $6.09 in Indianapolis Similarly. nonconstruction laborers averaged 
$6.43 in Newark to $2.73 in Denver 
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limited information is available on how hourly rates for temporary workers compare with 
pay for full-time workers. In the Bergen-Passaic area of New Jersey, for which comparable 
data are available for September 1987, temps in three of the five clerical jobs compared 
averaged the same or higher hourly rates than their full-time counterparts. But, in three 
other areas for which BLS has comparable data (Anaheim-Santa Ana, Baltimore, and Kansas City), 
the pay relationships nearly always were reversed, with full-time employees averaging higher 


hourly rates than temporaries. 


Pay for Permanent Staff 


Permanent full-time staff of temporary help supply organizations--including office 
managers, service coordinators, sales representatives, and clerical support--also experienced 
variations in pay by job and location. Office managers averaged $14.21 an hour, compared with 
$11.50 for business services sales representatives, $8.58 for accounting clerks, and $7.11 for 


receptionists 


Nearly three-fifths of the permanent full-time staff were coordinators and sales 
representatives. Service coordinators, whose primary responsibilities are to interview, hire, 
and place temporary workers with client firms, averaged $9.30 an hour. Coordinators-sales 
representatives, who regularly split their duties between the hiring and placing of temporary 
workers and the search for prospective clients, averaged $9.61. As a group, about one-fourth 
of the coordinators and sales representatives earned at least part of their pay through 
incentives, such as bonuses and commissions. 


Area pay for full-time permanent staff usually averaged between $9 and $11 an hour. 


The New York metropolitan area topped the averages with $13.02, while the Fort Lauderdale area 
was lowest at $8:49. 


Employee Benefits 


The survey developed information on the incidence of selected benefit provisions for the 
industry's temporary and full-time permanent workers As in other industries, 
workers had to meet a variety of requirements to become eligible for paid leave, health care, 
and other benefits. Because of their intermittent work schedules, temporaries often have more 
difficulty than permanent staff in meeting eligibility requirements related to length of 
service. 


Temporary Workers. Where available to temps, paid holiday and vacation benefits 
generally were based on a specified number of hours worked (e.g., 1,000 or 1,500 hours). 
Workers often were allowed up to 1 year to accumulate these hours. For health insurance, 
eligibility requirements nearly always included a qualifying time period, specified either in 
hours, days, or weeks of work. For example, an individual may be required to work a specified 
number of hours to qualify for health insurance and to work a minimum number of hours per 
month thereafter to maintain coverage. Such requirements may vary by benefit within a single 
establishment. The study obtained the proportions of workers employed by establishments 
providing specified benefit plans, but did not determine the proportions who had achieved the 
minimum requirements to be eligible to receive the benefits. 

Establishments providing paid holidays, typically 6 days annually, employed about two- 
fifths of the temporary workers: those providing vacation pay employed nearly three-fourths 
Most temps could qualify for 1 week of vacation pay if they worked 1,500 hours within a one- 
year period: one-fifth could quaiify for 2 weeks after working 2.000 hours. 


About one-fourth of the temporary workers were in establishments providing at least part 
of the cost of hospitalization. surgical, medical, and major medical plans: most of these 
workers couid qualify for initial coverage by working less than 500 hours One fifth were in 
establishments providing life insurance 


-more- 
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The survey obtained information on the following benefit items as they applied to 
temporary workers: Three-fifths of the temps could earn referral] bonuses for recommending new 
hires who sign on and work for a specified period of time. Slightly more than half of the 
temporaries were in establishments providing job training, and nearly one-fourth were in 
establishments providing free transportation or cash allowances for traveling to and from the 
job site. Child care and credit union membership were rarely found, applying to 2 percent and 
5 percent of the temporary workforce, respectively. 


Permanent workers. Paid holidays and paid vacations were available to virtually all of 
the permanent workers in temporary help supply establishments. Paid holiday provisions were 
usually 6 to 8 days, annually. Typical vacation provisions were 2 weeks of vacation pay after 
1 year of service, 3 weeks after 5 years, and 3 or 4 weeks after 15 years or more. 


Nearly all of the permanent workers were offered employer-sponsored health benefit plans 
including hospitalization, surgical, medical, and major medical coverage. Seven-eighths were 
offered life insurance; the same proportion had short-term disability protection. Seven- 
tenths had accidental death and dismemberment insurance and two-thirds had dental care 
available. These plans were usually financed jointly by the employer and employee. On the 
other hand, retirement plans, covering slightly over half of the permanent workers, nearly 
always were financed wholly by the employer. 
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Average straight-time hourly earnings 1’ of temporary workers in temporary help 
supply establishments, selected occupations, United States and 26 selected metropolitan areas, 


September 1987. 
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1/ Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and late shifts. 
Incentive payments and cost-of-living increases, where found, were included as part of the 
workers' regular pay. Excluded were performance bonuses and other lump-sums, such as profit- 
sharing payments, Christmas. or year end bonuses, and other nonproduction bonuses. 

2/ Bookkeeping, accounting, and auditing clerks. 

3/ Includes data for areas in addition to those shown separately. The areas listed are 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas or Primary Metropolitan Statistical Areas as defined by the U.S. 
Office of Management ani Budget through June 1983. 


NOTE: “AJ] temporary workers" includes data for occupations not 
shown separately. Dashes indicate that no data were reported or 
that data did not meet publication criteria 
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GETTTING BY WITH A LITTLE HELP--THE 
LABOR DEPARTMENT’S SENIOR COMMUNITY 


SERVICE EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


CHEVERLY, MD.--Almost all Doris Holland’s adult years were filled with 
the cheerful noise of seven children she raised mostly on her own and the 
quiet struggle to make ends meet. 


Now age 69, with the last of her children out of her apartment, the 
financial worries remain. 


Although she receives a monthly Social Security check, Holland would 
not be able to pay for rent, utilities and food without the income she 
receives from the U.S. Labor Department’s Senior Community Service 
Employment Program. 


Holland works as a clerk for Prince George’s Hospital Center in 
Cheverly, Md., scheduling physical exams for new employees. Along with 
her paycheck, Holland takes home something more personal. 


"I’ve always loved to work with people," Holland says. "With this 
program I’ve been able to expand my knowledge. I never feel I’m too old to 
learn." 


Holland earns about $3.45 an hour for her work, the average wage paid 
for the 63,000 senior employment service positions the Labor Department is 
funding in 1988. She is a typical program employee. Between 70 and 80 
percent are living at poverty level, and almost 65 percent are over the age 
of 60. Two-thirds are women. 


The Labor Department will spend $332 million on the program this year. 
The funds are dispersed through state offices on aging and eight national 
organizations, including the National Center on Black Aged, Inc., the 
National Urban League, American Association of Retired Persons and the 
National Council of Senior Citizens. 


Those hired through the program are matched with community need, 
working in hospitals, parks, senior citizen centers, nutrition programs, 
day care centers or public recreation departments, to name a few. 


The jobs are popular because of their ties to other people and the 
local community, according to Paul Mayrand, Director of the Office of 
Special Targeted Programs for the Labor Department. 


-more- 
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There is also a widespread, practical need for the program. To be 
eligible, applicants must be at least 55 years old and economically 
disadvantaged. Mayrand estimates there are 12 million people in the nation 
who meet the senior employment program requirements. 


To make room for more applicants, program employees after two years 
are encouraged to step into the private sector. Often they find employers 
waiting for them. 


"Traditional employers of kids are finding a whole new source of 
employees in the older worker," says Mayrand. "The effect is it showcases 
the abilities of the older worker, countering the stereotype that the older 
worker is not physically capable. By having them more visible in the 
community, it shows they are capable and qualified." 


Seniors will become more visible in the workplace in the coming 
decades for a simple reason: The largest segment of the work force is 
growing older. The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that by 2025 the 
number of persons over 65 will almost double. 


On a personal level, the program has accomplished much also. "This 
program has kept me on my feet," says Holland, who prefers not to accept 
financial assistance from her children. "It has kept me independent." 


# # # 
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U.S. D OF 


A responsibility of the U.S. Labor Department's Office of 
Labor-Management Standards is to conduct compliance audits to 
ensure that unions are following provisions of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 


# # # 


In the metal and nonmetal (non-coal) mining industry, both 
the number of fatalities and fatality rate for the first quarter 
of 1988 showed a sharp decrease from the figures for the first 
three months of 1987, it was reported by the U.S. Labor 
Department's Mine Safety and Health Administration. 


# # # 
Coal miners worked a total of 75.1 million hours during the 


first three months of 1988, the U.S. Labor Department's Mine 
Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) reported. 


# # # 


The Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA) of the U.S. 
Labor Department reported that metal and nonmetal miners worked a 
total of 89.9 million hours during the first three months of 
1988. j 














